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TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA. 
Through Jungle and Desert. Travels in Eastern Africa. 
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(London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1896.) 

RITISH East Africa and the adjoining parts of 
Africa, which are included in the spheres of influence 
of Germany and Italy, consist of a series of zones which 
run approximately parallel to the coast. Along the shore 
of the Indian Ocean is the low narrow coastal plain. In 
the interior are the high grass plains of Masailand, the 
dense forests and plantations of Kikuyu and Mau, and 
the thickly populated and well-watered basin of the 
Nyanza. Between these fertile zones lies a broad tract 
of barren, sandy, scrub-covered plains, occupied only by 
herds of game which follow the rains across it, or by 
small colonies of people who live along the banks of the 
rivers, or on the tracts of lava that form oases in the 
desert. This barren Nyika offers few attractions for man 
or beast, and both native traders and European explorers 
have hastened over it by the easiest routes to the richer 
countries of the Central Basin. Hence although the 
region of the Victoria Nyanza has been fairly well ex¬ 
plored since first visited by Speke, the country to the 
north of the available routes to it has been largely left 
unvisited. Teleki in 1888-89 followed the great rift valley 
northward to Lake Rudolf; while Piggott, Peters, 
Hobley, and others made known the main points in the 
topography of the Tana Valley. But to the north of the 
Tana, and to the east of the Rift Valley, was a vast region 
of which nothing was known, except what could be 
gathered from the rough records of various Arab and 
Suahili traders, whose itineraries had been published by 
New and Denhardt. 

“ Purely in the interest of science,” Mr. Chanler 
organised an expedition to explore this unknown land. 
He was fortunate in securing Teleki’s able assistant, 
Lieut. Ludwig von Hohnel, as his companion and carto¬ 
grapher, and also a servant who had previously accom¬ 
panied the author in a journey to Kilima Njaro. The 
three Europeans landed at Lamu, and formed a camp on 
the mainland at Mkonumbi, where they devoted three 
months to the organisation of the expedition. Seldom 
did an expedition have fairer prospects of success. Time 
was apparently no object, and perhaps the fact that Mr. 
Chanler’s second name is Astor, explains why he was in 
the same fortunate position in regard to money. The 
three Europeans were men of experience in African work ; 
they had a magnificent equipment ; they had enlisted a 
powerful force composed of seven Somali, twelve 
Soudanese, and 140 Zanzibari, while Pokomo canoe- 
men and others were engaged as required. The trade 
goods and armament were as suitable as the best local 
authorities could suggest or money buy ; and their train 
of baggage animals and flotilla of canoes were sufficient 
for taking to the head of the navigable part of the Tana 
stores enough to last for years. In September, 1892, 
the march began. After many troubles, owing to the 
unhealthiness of the country, quarrels between the 
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Soudanese and Somali with the Zanzibari, leading to 
desertions, and the death of baggage animals, the whole 
expedition arrived at the British East Africa Company's 
deserted station at Hameye. The party followed up the 
Tana to the confluence with the Mackenzie River. They 
ascended its valley, expecting that it would be the Guaso 
Nyiro ; they found, however, that its volume gradually 
lessened, and that the river rises from various sources in 
the Jombani Mountains. Some distance further north they 
reached the Guaso Nyiro, which flowed to the east. They 
followed it till it was lost in a vast swamp known as Lake 
Lorian, and thus it never reaches the Tana. This was 
the first of the tw'O principal discoveries made by the 
expedition, and it is interesting to remark that it was 
reported by New, from native information, as early as 
1874. Disappointed at finding Lake Lorian to be only a 
swamp, Chanler and von Hohnel returned to the reserve 
camp, which had been left under Galwin at Hameye, 
indulging in some fighting with the natives on the way. 
They had some clear views of Mount Kenya, the height 
of which Hohnel gives as 19,650 feet ; my estimate having 
been 19,500 feet. They started north again and moved 
the reserve camp to the country of the Daitcho. Chanler 
and von Hohnel then set out in search of a tribe known 
as the Randile, in order to purchase camels with which 
to carry their goods across the deserts to the north. They 
found the Randile, but could not persuade the tribe to sell 
camels. The account of this tribe is the most important 
contribution made by the expedition to African geography. 
For years past there have been legends of a race of 
“ White Galla,” and the traditions have come from 
several quarters, all pointing to the country to the east of 
Lake Rudolf as their home. Chanler does not refer to 
these legends, though they are known to all readers of 
Rider Haggard’s novel “Allan Quartermaine.” His 
description of the people (pp. 311-322) is the most im¬ 
portant thing in the book, and is especially valuable as it 
is a simple statement of facts, every line of which shows 
careful observation and accurate record. The author 
describes the people as having a “ prevailing light colour 
straight hair, and blue eyes,” while they practise a cir¬ 
cumcision of the navel and other rites not known among 
either Somali or Galla. Unfortunately there are no por¬ 
traits, and no skulls were collected. The language con¬ 
tained many Galla words and some Masai, while the 
Somali could make themselves understood to the Randile. 
The words common to these languages, however, may 
easily have been adopted, and the author gives no in¬ 
formation as to the grammar or structure of the language. 
Hence it seems impossible to form any idea as to the 
relations of this tribe ; they are neither Bantu nor Nilotic, 
and perhaps are not even Hamitic. It seems most 
probable that they are the reported “ White Galla,” and 
that they entered the country from Northern Africa. 
Mr. Chanler’s account only serves to whet our appetite 
for more information about this remarkable tribe. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the next traveller who can 
possiblv enter into communication with it, will bring back 
portraits, or preferably a skull, and also get some idea of 
the grammatical form of the language. 

Having failed in the main purpose of the visit to this 
tribe, Mr. Chanler returned on his tracks tothe reserve camp 
in Daitcho, and thence marched west to join von Hohnel 
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at the southern end of the Loroghi mountains. The inten¬ 
tion was to go westward to search for another tribe from 
which to buy transport animals. Sayer was reached, and 
some guides belonging to a tribe designated by a name 
which is no name—Wanderobbo—were secured. The 
country was in famine, and the Wanderobbo were starving. 
They begged Chanler to kill them some food, and he and 
von Hohnel spent some days shooting elephant, during 
which the author had several extraordinary escapes. He 
was preparing to start westward, when von Hohnel was 
knocked over by a rhinoceros and seriously injured. He 
was carried back to Daitcho, and thence sent to the coast. 
From this time the story of the expedition is a catalogue 
of disasters. All the camels had long since been dead, 
and most of the repeated relays of donkeys had suffered 
the same fate. Galwin was sent back to Ukamba to buy 
more of the latter. The Tana rose in flood, and for 
months the two halves of the expedition were separated ; 
meanwhile the remaining donkeys were dying, and the 
rainy season, during which alone it was possible to cross 
the northern deserts, was being spent in enforced idle¬ 
ness. Then the Zanzibari suddenly mutinied and marched 
in a body to the coast Soon after this the Soudanese, 
frightened by some preparations for the arrest of any 
Zanzibari who might be found, also bolted. The author 
had to destroy his stores, worth 9000 dollars, and return 
to the coast, which he reached at Mombasa after an 
absence of sixteen months. 

The last pages of the volume contain the story of 
■quarrels with the authorities at Zanzibar in regard to the 
treatment to be given to Chanler’s deserters, who had 
been detained in Zanzibar. The author is very severe in 
his condemnations of the Zanzibar and British authorities. 
He declares that they suggested and instigated the 
mutiny, or at least gave the leader “ something stronger 
than a hint ” (p. 466); and on Mr. Chanler’s return to 
Zanzibar, he was unable to obtain any assistance from 
them in securing the punishment of his men. The Prime 
Minister of Zanzibar, Sir Lloyd Matthews, held that the 
porters were justified in their desertion, and instead of 
punishing them, demanded from Mr. Chanler the full 
amount of pay due to them—a demand with which the 
author refused to comply. The question is an important 
one, but it is unnecessary to discuss it here. Mr. Chanler 
is naturally angry with the men whose desertion ruined 
his plans, and with the authorities who subsequently 
believed their story and took their part. Mr. Chanler 
admits that he has no very satisfactory theory of his men’s 
desertion, which took him quite by surprise ; or why the 
Zanzibar authorities should have urged his headman, 
Hamidi, to organise the revolt. But no one who knows 
General Matthews, and his readiness to help the traveller 
of any nationality who applies to him, will credit the 
charges made against him. 

It is a pleasure to turn from the sad story of foiled 
plans, wasted chances, and angry accusations, to consider 
the value of Mr. Chanler’s work, which represents a 
substantial addition to our knowledge of British East 
African geography. The author’s text and Lieut, von 
Hohnel’s magnificent map (which unfortunately often 
differ greatly in the spelling of the place-names) are 
contributions to the knowledge of British territories for 
which English naturalists and administrators must be 
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grateful. Mr. Chanler has given us a map of an unknown 
region, discovered a most remarkable and interesting 
tribe, solved an important geographical problem, and 
made valuable scientific collections. He achieved these 
results by a generous expenditure of time and money, 
and at the cost of great personal hazard and hardship ; 
and if he did not carry out the whole of the ambitious 
scheme at which he aimed, he displayed magnificent 
perseverance and courage in trying time after time, 
by route after route, to traverse the barren desert 
before him. 

We cannot, however, but regret that Mr. Chanler’s 
journey involved considerable bloodshed, and that the 
spirit with which he regarded this, may be gauged by 
his remark (p. 329), “ I could not permit myself to 
indulge in the pleasure of an attack,” although “ the 
temptation to yield [to the entreaties of his men to seize 
the rich herds of a tribe with whom he had contracted 
the rite of blood-brotherhood] was, I must admit, next 
to impossible.” J. w. Gregory. 


APOLLONIUS OF PERGA. 

Apollonius of Perga: Treatise on Conic Sections. 
Edited in Modem Notation, with Introductions, in¬ 
cluding an Essay on the Earlier History of the Subject, 
by T. L.Heath, M.A. Pp. clxx + 254. (Cambridge : 
at the University Press, 1896). 

HE assertion made in the opening lines of the preface 
to the book now before us, that “ to the great 
majority of mathematicians at the present time, Apollo¬ 
nius is nothing more than a name and his “ Conics,” for 
all practical purposes, a book unknown,” is probably well 
within the truth. That this should be so is a pity, because 
the work of the great geometer is not only valuable and 
interesting in itself, but affords an excellent example of 
the methods of Greek geometry at its best period. 

Nevertheless it must be admitted that this state of 
things is not altogether surprising. To read through the 
“ Conics,” say in Halley’s folio edition, requires not a little 
courage and perseverance. A modern geometrician, 
approaching the text for the first time, cannot fail to be 
struck, and is in most cases repelled, by the curious com¬ 
bination of crabbedness and diffuseness which it appears 
to present. On the one hand the nomenclature is really 
very concise, almost as much so, in fact, as the quasi- 
algebraical notation at present in vogue ; on the other, 
there is an elaborate array of general enunciation, par¬ 
ticular enunciation, distinction of cases, construction 
analysis, synthesis, and conclusion—all in strict accordance 
with the logical scheme which had become orthodox long 
before Apollonius’s time. Formal demonstrations are 
given of propositions which we should be apt to dismiss 
as intuitively evident, and a preference is shown for 
indirect methods of proof which, in some cases, almost 
amounts to perversity. 

Besides this, the reader who wishes to appreciate the 
“Conics” has to overcome a real and serious difficulty 
arising from the peculiar form in which the argument is 
presented. The Greeks elaborated the methods of geo¬ 
metrical proportion and the application of areas until they 
possessed an engine which, in capable hands, is, up to 
a certain point, as effective as the methods of modern 
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